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FOR THE ROSE BUD. 

Pride shall have a Fall, 

In a small village, on the 
beautiful banks of the Hudson 
river, there was a vine-cover- 
ed cottage, with its little gar- 
den, gay with lilies and roses, 
myrtles and tulips, with its 
neatly gravelled walk, leading 
to a high cliff that overhung 
those blue and placid waves, 
aad its white paling, enclosing 
a bright and verdant lawn.—. 
Here lived an elderly female, 
commonly called Nurse Gor- 
don, and her grand-daughter 
Fanny Clifton. 

Every one remarked the 
beauty of the little girl, and 
her air of superiority and ele- 
gance; and it was observed 
that Dame Gordon spared no 
expense to give her a fine edu- 
cation, and even accomplish- 
ments. Persons in her circle 


of life wondered how she could 
afford it, and why she was ren- 





dering her unfit for tle station 
to which she was b But 


Nurse Gordon knew hat she | 


was about, and althwgh she 
did sacrifice many }omforts 
necessary to her age ad infir- 
mities, in order to conplete 
her child’s studies, shehever 
hesitated to do so, nny 
was the comfort of her }xist- 
ence, and well rewarddi her 
for her attention. Yet pften 
she would see her grandhoth- 
er’s eyes fixed on her, jilled 
with tears, and hear hersigh 
deeply. Fanny would then 
throw her little arms #pund 
her neck, and kiss away the 
ehrystal drops, and tdi her 
not to weep, for her dejr mo- 
ther was a saint in Hjaven. 
But this did not seem tdbri 
any consolation to the: 
man, for something 
peared unable to impart\con- 
stantly oppressed her, and. 
particularly when they, had 
met in their walks, the 
some carriage of Mrs 






venor, in which hersel§ and’ 


her proud, spoiled dauthter 
were riding. Mrs. Grosgnor 
always kindly stopped |and 
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spoke to Dame Gordon, and 
noticed her Jittle companion, 
but Althea Grosvenor scarce- 


ly deigned to look at them, 
and would hurry the coach- 
man on, in a rude and disdain- 
ful manner. ‘“‘Mama,” said 
she one evening, when they 
encountered their cottage ac- 
quaintances, ‘‘I wonder what 
pleasure it can give you to 
speak to those vulgar, dirty 
people; for my part it makes 
me sick to see that ugly little 
Fanny, pretending to be-a la- 
dy in her walk and conversa- 
tion, whemat every instant she 
betrays her low birth and infe- 
rior education. I do not think 
because Dame Gordon nursed 
me, that I am bound to notice 
all the brats she may choose 
to have living with her.” 
“‘Stop,Althea,”’ replied Mrs. 
Grosvenor—“You are wrong 
in saying Fanny is either dir- 
ty, or we Bem, or self-sufficient. 
I never saw any thing more 
neat than her snow-white frock | 
and muslin apron, nor less pre- 
tending than her plain straw 
bonnet, tied under her chin 
with its simple blue ribbon; 
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and surely her blushing cheek, 
and downcast eye indicate no- 
thing like forwardness and 
presumption, And as to be- 
ing ugly, my child, take care 
that envy does not blind you 
to ber charms. With those 
blue eyes, that transparent 
skin and dimpled chin, can she 
be ugly?” 

‘Mother, | am not envious 
of Fanny Clifton, [ am sure. 
Fanny Clifton indeed! I would 
be jealous of some one in high- 
er life than she is, if I wanted 
to be jealous. Fanny Clifton! 
why her baby face is enough 
to make one ill. 1 am glad I 
have not blue eyes and a bright 
dairy-maid color and complex- 
ion.” Her mother laughed at 
her spleen instead of reprov- 
ing her, and the indulged girl 
continued to think her impe- 
rious brow, flashing eye and 
contemptuous lip, the perfec- 
tion of loveliness and nobilily. 

Time went on, and year af- 
ter year Fanny improved in 
mind and person—while Al- 
thea grew more peevish and 
unamiable. She now would 
never come down to see her 
cottage friends when they 
walked over to her mother’s 
fine large house, a mile from 
the village—or if she did, she 
was so scornful and superci- 
lious, that Fanny felt disagree- 
ably in her society. ‘‘Grand- 
mother,” said she, after one 
of these visits, ‘‘1 think Miss 
Althea must be very unhap- 
py.” “Why so, Fanny?”— 
‘‘Because she seems under 
great restraint, and always 
keeps looking at her fine silks 
and muslins, and then at my 
cambric frock, as if she feared 
it would be an injury to them 


to be near me; qud sh¢ is so 


; 

















haughty and cold, I am afraid 
she does not know what con- 
tentment mejns.. I would not 
exchange ou dear little cot- 
tage for all the beautiful things 
I seeat Mr¢ Grosvenor’s. I 
when f may run 
trden and pluck 
what I like} and be free and 
gay; but tlere every object 
seems fixedfor show, and one 
must not en think of gath- 
ering a nosgay from all those 
elegant flovers & geraniams; 
and Althea appears afraid to 
move faste than in a walk, for 
fear of spiling her silk slip- 
ers and faring her gown —, 
Now all i seems shocking 
to me. lad I am not a 
fine lady” urse Gordon 
sighed bt said nothing. 
When he little girls were 
thirteen, for they were of the 
same agi) Dame Gordon was 
taken wry ill, and was appa- 
rently ‘fast approaching her 
end. She sent to Mrs. Gros- 
venor, begging her to tome 
immedately to see her, and 
bring Althea. Mrs. Grosve- 
nor orleted the carriage di- 
rectly;atd after arranging a 
basketof refreshments for the 
invalid she prepared to go, 
and asked Althea to accompa- 
ny her, but she refused to do 
so, sayirg she did not want to 
see the pld cottager die, for 
then sh supposed Fanny 
would mike so much fuss, she 
would bq disgusted, and be- 
sides sh} was afraid of get- 
ting thelinfection, those cot- 
tagers yere so dirty. Her 
mother jould not linger to ar- 
gue on fe subject, and Althea 
was toojmuch in the habit of 
i she pleased to be 
contradeted at any time—so 
alone. 
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As soon as she entered the 
sick chamber, Nurse Gordon 
exclaimed—-“‘Where is my 
child—QOh, where is Althea?”’ 
Mrs. Grosvenor gazed at her 
in astonishment, and attribut- 
ed her manner to delirium; 
but the old woman continued 
to ask for her in the same wiid 
way, and Mrs. Grosvenor at 
length sent the carriage, en- 
treating her daughter to ride 
over. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
— 
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FOR MY 
Youngest Keeaders. 





The Littic Bird’s Answer. 
I thank you, my dear, 
But I'd rather live here; 
The skies they are fair, 
And I love the fresh air, 
The trees they are green, 
And I sit like a queen, 
On a branch as it goes, 
While the pleasant wind blows. 
I have more on my table 
To eat than I’m able, 
For the very large field 
My dessert does yield; 
But come from your book, 
With a good humour’d look, 
When with care you have read 
And your lesson is said, 
Sit under the tree, 
With your sewing by me, 
And this afternoon, 
I will sing you a tune. 








Wad Spelling. 


A little girl was once stung 
by anis, and she wrote to her 
aunt as follows: 

“Tam vexed to death with 
aunts, they trouble me night 
and.day. I hate them with all 
my heart, and would kill them 
all if I could.” 

Her aunt was greatly offen+ 
ded.—Parley’s Mag. 
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FOR THE ROSE BUD 
Anecdote of Capt. H. Neison, 
Afterwards Ad. Nelson, of the British Navy. 

After the evacuation of Bos- 
ton by the British troops un- 
der Gen. Gage, Capt. Nelson 
was left in command of a fri- 
gate, with directions to cruise 
off the outer harbour, and to 
give notice to British vessels 
of the evacuation. 

During one of his cruises, 
he captured a fishing schooner 
of about sixty tons, belonging 
to Capt. Davis, of Plymouth, 
Mass. It was his whole pro- 
perty, and he supported a wife 
and six children, by selling the 
fish that were taken on board 
of her. 

In about a fortnight after 
the capture,the owner (instead 
of resigning himself to his 
fate, and abandoning all hope 
of regaining his vessel) deter- 
mined to go on board the fri- 
gate and see the Captain. He 
procured a boat, with this 
view, and having put on board 
of her two dozen fowls, some 
cabbages & other vegetables, 
that he thought would be ac- 
ceptable to Capt. Nelson, he 
ventured out, was admitted on 
board the Frigate, requested 
to see the Captain alone, and 
was taken down into the cab- 
in. ‘‘Captain,” said he, “I 
understand that you have ta- 
ken my schooner; she is the 
whole support of myself, my 
wite, and six children. Now 
Sir, the great men of your 
country and of my country, 
have made this War, and the 
poor people are obliged to 
submit, andl did not know 
but what Capt. Nelson might 
give me back my Schooner.” 
Nelson being astonished at 
the request, replied, “This is 
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not acommon war; you are 
rebels, you have rebelled a- 
gainst your King and Coun- 
try, and besides, my men are 
entitledto their prize money.”’ 
Soon after, he left him in the 
cabin and went on deck to talk 
with his officers and men; he 
then returned to the cabin — 
‘*Should you know your ves- 
sel, if you were to see her a- 
gain?” 
said the Captain, and soon af- 
ter, the schooner came up 
with all her sails set and com- 
pletely fitted up in } an-of- 
War style. “Is this your ves- 
sel?” said Capt. Nelson. “O 
dear, Sir, no,’”’ replied Capt. 
Davis. ‘I don’t wonder that 
you don’t know her,” replied 
Nelson, “‘as I have laid out 


about £150 upon her as my | 


Tender” After some fur- 
ther conversation, Capt. Nel- 
son consented, that Capt. Da- 
vis should have his vessel a- 
gain, and told him to go on 
shore and bring with him a 
sufficient number of hands to 
take charge of her—he did 
so, and after Capt. Davis had 
thanked Capt. Nelson, with 
tears in his eyes, and blessed 
him, and was about pushing 
off in his boat, ‘Stop, stop,” 
cried Nelson, “‘you are not 
paid yet for your fowls.” ‘O! 
for mercy’s sake,Capt. Nelson, 
don’t say nothing about that.” 
‘Either receive payment or 
else no vessel,” said Nelson, 
and threw him two guineas. 
“I cannot receive no pay,’ 
said Capt. Davis, ‘and this is 
twice as much as they would 
come to.” ‘Either take the 
money, or no vessel,’ said 
Nelson, “the Rebels will say 
that you have been bribing 


me.” And Capt. Davis went 


“TI guess I should,” | 





off, deeply impressed with 
gratitude for the noble and 
generous conduct of Horatio 
Nelson. 

AN ELDERLY READER. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Lines from the ‘“‘Orphan House,’’ 
received. 
Also, M. A. 8. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 
The Young Crusoe, by Mrs. Hufland. 


Thisis the third imitation we have 
seen of the Original Robinson Cra- 
soe of Defoe, and it is the most af- 
fecting, if not the most ingenious.— 
The hero is a boy of fourteen, and 
js left on a desolate Island, without 
even a ‘‘man Friday.”” 

‘The advantage“of this style of nar- 
rative,arises from its notenly develo- 
ip doy resources of human ingenui- 
ty, but awakening a strong religious 
trust. 

We are indebted to Mr. Thayer, for 
the perusal of the ‘‘ Young Crusoe.’’ 








~~ 


“The Grave Robbers,” 
BY J. B. WHITE, ESQ. 
This beautifal picture, which was 
exhibited privately in Charleston, last 


Spring, to many admirers, is valued 
by W Allston, Esq. at $350. 
Young Flagg, of this city, is im- 
proving his fine native taste, by ap- 
plication to the principles of his art 


at the North. We understand, that 
one of his paintings has sold at $100, 





We take pleasure in noticing the 
rtrait of our fellow citizen, ‘Thos. 
W. Bacot. Esq. left for exhibitien at 
the book-store of Mr. Berrett. It is 
well executed, a striking likeness, 
and is the first finished performance 


of a youthful, native and self taught 


artist, of whose success we augur fa- 
vorably from this encouraging debut. 
(Courier. 


Office Beard of Health. 
Return of Deaths in the City of 

Charleston, from the 14th to the 

21st July. 

Wares 7. Buacxs and Con 
orED 5,—Total 12. 
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ORLGLNAL PODTERY. 





JEPHTHAM’S RASH VOW. 
ELEVENTH CHAPTER JUDGES. 


(First Published in the ‘Pearl.’ 


‘The battle had ceas’d, and the victory was won, 
The wild cry of horror was 0°er.— 

Now arose in his glory the bright beaming sun, 

And with him, his journey the war-chief begun, 
With a soul breathing vengeance no more. 


The foes of his country lay strew’d on the plain— 
A tear stole its course to his eye, 
But the warrior disdain’d every semblance of pain, 
He thought of his child, of his country again, 
And suppress’d, while ’twas forming, a sigh. 


“Oh, Father of light!’’ said the conquering chief, 
**The vow which I made, 1 renew; 

‘Twasthy powerful arm gave the welcome relief, 

When I call’d on thy name in the fullness of grief, 
And my hopes were but cheerless and few. 


‘An offring of love will I pay at thy fane, 
An off’ring thou can’st not despise: 

The first being I meet, when I welcome again 

The land of my fathers, I left not in vain, 
With the flames on thy altar shall rise.’’ 


Now hush’d were his words, thro’ the far spreading bands, 
Nought was heard but the foot-fall around— 
Till his feet in glad mond prom his own native lands, 
And to heav’n are uplifted his conquering hands; 
Not a voice breaks the silence profound. 
Oh, listen! at distance, what harmonies sound, 
And at distance, what maiden appears? 
See, forward she comes with a light springing bound, 
And casts her mild eye in fond ecstacy round, 
For a parent is seen through her tears! 


Her harp’s wildest chord gives a strain of delight; 
A moment—she springs to his arms! 
**My daughter, oh God!’’—Not the horrors of fight, 
While legion on legion against him unite, 
Could bring to his soul such alarms. 


In horror he starts, as a fiend had appear’d, 
His eyes in mute agony close; 

His sword o’er his age-frosted forehead is rear’d, 

Which with scars from his many fought battles is sear’d— 
Nor country nor daughter be knows. 


But sudden conviction in quick flashes told, 
That that daughter was destin’d to die; 

No longer could nature the hard struggle hold, 

His grief issued forth unrestrain’d, uncontroll’d, 
And glaz’d was his time-sunken eye. 

His daughter is kneeling, and clasping that form 
She ne’er touch’d but with transport before ; 


His daughter is watching the thundering storm, 

Whose quick flashing lightnings so madly deform 
A face, beaming sunshine no more. 

But how did that daughter, so gentle and fair, 
Hear the sentence that doom’d her to die? 





For.a moment was heard a shrill cry of despair— 
For a moment her eye gave a heart-moving glare— 
For’ moment her bosom heav’d high. 


It was but a moment—the frenzy was past, 

She trustingly rush’d to his arms, 
And there, as a flower when chill’d by the blast, 
Reclines on an oak while its fixcy may last, 

On his bosom she hush’d her alarms. 


Not an eye saw the scene but was moistened in woe, 
Not a voice could a sentence command; 

Down the soldier’s rough cheek tears of agony flow. 

The sobs of the maidens rose mournful and low, 
Sad pity wept over the band. 


But fled was the hope in the fair maiden’s breast, 
From her father’s fond bosom she rose; 
Stern virtue appear’d in her manner confest, 
lre look’d like a saint from the realms of the blest, 
Not a mortal encircled with woes. 


She turn’d from the group, and can I declare 
The hope and the fortitude given, 
As she sunk on her knees with a soul breathing prayer, 
That her father might flourish, of angels the care, 
Till with glory he blossom’d in heaven? 
«Oh, comfort him, heaven, when low in the dust 
My limbs are inaetively laid! 
Oh, comfort him, heaven, and let him then trust, 
That free and immortal the souls of the just 
Are in beauty and glory array’d.’’ 
The maiden arose, oh! I cannot portray 
The devotion that glow’d in her eye; 
Religioti’s sweet self in its light seem’d to play, 
With the mildness of night, with the glory of day— 
But "twas pity that prompted her sigh. 
‘My father!’’—the chief rais’d his agoniz’d head 
With a gesture of settled despair— 
‘*My father!’’-—the words she would utter had fled, 
Bat the sobs that she heav’d, and the tears that she shed, 
‘Told more than those words could declare. 


That weakness past o’er, and the maiden could say, 
**My father, for thee I can die.”’ 

The bands slowly mov’d on their sorrowful way, 

But never again from that heart-breaking day, 

Was asmile known to force its enlivening ray 
On the old chieftain’s grief-stricken eye. 

FOR THE ROSE BUD. 

ANECDOTES, 

A French gentleman, travelling in his Cabriolet from 
Paris to Calais, was accosted by a man walking alcag the 
road, who begged the favour of being allowed to put his 
top-coat, which he found very heavy, into his carriage. 
‘*With all my heart,’’ said the gentleman; ‘but if we 
should not be travelling to the same place, how will you 
get your coat?’’ ‘*Monsieur,’’ answered the man, with 
great gravity, “I shall be in it.”’ 


*‘La, me, good old neighbour,’’ cried Mrs. Popps, . 
‘what are you going to do with that great ugly Crow?’’ 
‘*Why you see we hear as how they live a hundred years, 
so husband and I got one to see if so be they do.’’ Y. 


C, G. 
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